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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
{Continued from page 227.) 


I shell conclude the discipline of the Quakers 
by making a few remarks on the subject of 
disowning. 


The Quakers conceive they have a right to 
excommunicate or disown; because persons, 
entering into any society, have a right to make 
their own reasonable rules of membership, and 
so early as the year 1663, this practice had 
been adopted by George Fox, and those who 
were in religious union with him. Those who 
are born in the society, are bound of course to 
abide by these rules, while they continue to be 
the rules, of the general will, or to leave it. 
Those who come into it by convincement, are 
bound to follow them, or not to sue for admis- 
sion into membership. This right of disown- 
ing, which arises from the reasonableness of 
the thing, the Quakers considered to have been 
pointed out and established by the author of 
the Christian religion, who determined that if| 
adisorderly person, after having received re- 
peated admonitions, should still continue dis- 
orderly, he should be considered as an alien by 
the church. 

The observations, which I shall make on the 
subject of disowning, will be wholly confined to 
it as it must operate as a source of suffering to 
those who are sentenced to undergo it. Peo- 

hag apt to say, “where is the hardship of 
ing disowned? a man, though disowned by 








the Quakers, may still go to their meetings for 
worship, or he may worship if he chooses, with 
other dissenters, or with those of the church of 
England, for the doors of all places of worship 
are open to those, who desire to enter them.” 
I shall state, therefore, in what this hardship 
consists, and I should have done it sooner, but 
that I could never have made it so well under- 
stood as after an explanation had been given of 
the discipline of the Quakers, or as in the 
present place. 

There is no doubt that a person, who is dis- 
owned, will be differently affected by different 
considerations. Something will depend upon 
the circumstance, whether he considers himself 
as disowned for a moral or a political offence. 
Something, again, whether he has been in the 
habit of attending the meetings for discipline, 
and what estimation he may put upon these. 

But whether he has been regular or not in 
these attendances, it is certain that he has a 
power and a consequence, while he remains in 
his own society, which he loses when he leaves 
it, or when he becomes a member of the world. 
The reader will have already observed that in 
no society is a man, if I may use the expression, 
so much of a mar, as in that of the Quakers, 
or in no society is their such an equality of 
rank and privileges. A Quaker is called, as 
we have seen, to the exercise of important and 
honorable functions. 

He sits in his Monthly Meeting, as it were 
in council, with the rest of the members. He 
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sees all equal but he sees none superior to|also particular in the choice of the color of 
himself. He may give his advice on any ques-| their clothes. All gay colors such as red, blue, 
tion. He may propose new matter. He may | green and yellow, are exploded. Dressing in 
argue and reply. In the Quarterly Meetings | this manner, a Quaker is known by his apparel 
he is called to the exercise of the same pri-| through the whole kingdom. This is not the 
vileges but on a larger scale. And at the|case with any other individuals of the island, 
Yearly Meeting he may, if he pleases, unite in | except the clergy; and these, in consequence 
his own person the offices of council, judge | of-the black garments worn by persons on ac- 
and legislator. But when he leaves the so-|count of the death of their relations, are not 
ciety, and goes out into the world, he has no | always distinguished from others. 
such station or power. He sees there every} I know of no custom among the Quakcrs, 
body equal to himself in privileges, and thou-|which has more excited the curiosity of the 
sands above him. It is in this loss of his for-| world, than this of their dress, and none in 
mer consequence that he must feel a punish- | which they have been more mistaken in their 
ment in having been disowned. For he can | conjectures concerning it. 
never be to his own feelings what he was be-| In the early times of English History, dress 
fore. Itis almost impossible that he should | had been frequently restricted by the govern- 
not feel a diminution of his dignity and import- | ment. Personsof acertain rank and fortune were 
ance as @ man. permitted to wear only clothing of a certain kind. 
Neither can he restore himself to these pri- | But these restrictions and distinctions were grad- 
vileges by going to a distant part of the king- | ually broken down, and people, asthey were able 
dom and residing among Quakers there, on a | and willing, launched out into unlimited extrava- 
supposition that his disownment may be con- | gance in their dress. The fifteenth and sixteenth 
cealed. For a Quaker, going to a new abode | centuries, and down from thence to the time 
among Quakers, must carry with him a certifi- | when the Quakers first appeared, were periods 
cate of his conduct from the last Monthly ! particularly noticed for prodigality in the use of 
Meeting which he left, or he cannot be received | apparel ; there was nothing too expensive or too 
as a member. preposterous to be worn. Qur ancestors also, 
But besides losing these privileges, which | to use an ancient quotation, “‘ where never con- 
confer consequence upon him, he loses others | stant to one color or fashion two mouths to an 
of another kind. He cannot marry in the so-|end.” We can have no idea by the present 
ciety. His affirmation will be no longer taken | generation, of the folly in such respects of 
instead ot his oath. Ifa poor man, he is no|these early ages. But these follies were not 
longer exempt from the militia, if drawn, by | confined to the laity. Affectation of parade, 
submitting to three months imprisonment; nor|and gaudy clothing were admitted among 
is he entitled to that comfortable maintenance, | many of the clergy. 
in case of necessity, which the society provide} But so late as the year 1652 we have the 
for their own poor. following anecdote of the whimsical dress of a 
To these considerations it may not perhaps |clergyman. John Owen, Dean of Christ church, 
be superfluous to add, that if he continues to} and Vice Chancellor of Oxford, is represented 
mix with the members of his own society, he|as wearing a lawn-band, as having his hair 
will occasionally find circumstances arising, | powdered and his hat curiously cocked. He is 
which will remind him of his former state : and | described also as wearing Spanish leather-boots 
if he transfers his friendship to others, he will | with lawn tops, and snake-bone band-strings with 
feel awkward and uneasy, and out of his ele- | large tassels, and a large set of ribbands pointed 
ment, till he has made his temper, his opinions | at his knees with points or tags at the end. 
and his manners, harmonize with those of his} And much about the same time, when Charles 
new associates of the world. the Second was at Newmarket, Nathaniel 
I have now explained, in a very ample man- | Vincent, doctor of divinity, fellow of Clare-hall, 
ner, the moral education and discipline of the|and chaplain in ordinary to his majesty, 
‘Quakers. Ishall proceed to the explanation of | preached before him. But the king was 80 
such customs, as seem peculiar to them as a/| displeased with the foppery of this preacher's 
society of Christians. dress, that he commanded the duke of Mon- 
The dress of the Quakers is the first custom | mouth, then chancellor of the university, to 
of this nature that I purpose to notice. They |cause the statutes concerning decency of ap- 
stand distinguished by means of it from all |parel among the clergy, to be put into execu- 
other religious bodies. The men wear neither | tion, which was accordingly done. These in- 
Jace, frills, ruffles, swords nor any of the orna- | stances are sufficient to shew, that the taste for 
ments used by the fashionable world. The | preposterous and extravagant dress must have 
women wear neither lace, flounces, lappets, | operated like a contagion in those times, or the 
rings, bracelets, necklaces, ear-rings nor any |clergy would scarcely have dressed themselves 
thing belonging to this class. Both sexes are !in this ridiculous and censurable manner. 
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But although this extravagance was found 
among many orders of society at the time of 
the appearance of George Fox, yet many indi- 
viduals had set their faces against the fashions 
of the world. These consisted principally of 
religious people of different denominations, 
most of whom were in the middle classes of life. 
Such persons were found in plain and simple 
habits notwithstanding the contagion of the ex- 
ample of their superiors in rank. The men of this 
description generally wore plain round hats 
with common crowns. They had discarded the 
sugar-loaf-hat, and the hat turned up with a 
silver clasp on one side, as well as all orna- 
ments belonging to it, such as pictures, feathers, 
and bands of various colors. They had adopted 
a plain suit of clothes. They wore cloaks, 
when necessary, over these. But both the 
clothes and the cloaks were of the same color. 
The color of each of them was either drab or 
grey. Other people who followed the fashions, 
wore white, red, green, yellow, violet, scarlet 
and other colors, which were expensive, be- 
cause they were principally dyed in foreign 
parts. The drab consisted of the white wool 
undyed, and the gray of the white wool 
mixed with the black, which was undyed also. 
These colors were then the colors of the 
clothes, because they were least, expensive, of 
the peasants of England, as they are now of 
those of Portugal and Spain. They had dis- 
carded also, all ornaments, such as of lace. or 
bunches of ribbands at the knees, and their 
buttons were generally of alchymy, as this 
composition was then termed, or of the same 
color as their clothes. 

The grave and religious women also, like the 
men, had avoided the fashions of their times. 
These had adopted the cap, and the black 
hood for their head-dress. The black hood 
had been long the distinguishing mark of a 
grave matron. ll prostitutes, so early as 
Edward the Third, had been forbidden to wear 
it. In after-times it was celebrated by the 
epithet of venerable, by the poets, and had 
been introduced by painters as the representa- 
tive of virtue. When fashionable women had 
discarded it, which was the case in George 
Fox’s time, the more sober, on account of these 
ancient marks of its sanctity, had retained it, 
and it was then common among them. With 
respect to the hair of grave and sober women 
in those days it was worn plain, and covered 
occasionally by a plain hat or bonnet. They 
had avoided by this choice those preposterous 
head-dresses and bonnets, which none but those 
who have seen paintings of them could be- 
lieve ever to have been worn. They admitted 
none of the large ruffs, that were then in use, 
but chose the plain handkerchief for their 
necks, differing from those of others, which had 
rich point and curious lace. They rejected 






















the crimson satin doublet with black velvet 
skirts, apd contented themselves with a plain 
gown, @gnerally of stuff, and of a drab, or grey, 
or buff, or buffin color, as it was called, and 
faced with buckram. These colors, as I ob- 
served before, were the colors worn by country 
people ; and were not expensive, because they 
were not dyed. To this gown was added a 
green apron. Green aprons had been long 
worn in England, yet, at the time I allude to, 
they were out of fashion, so as to be ridiculed 
by the gay. But old-fashioned people still re- 
tained them. Thus an idea of gravity was con- 
nected with them ; and therefore religious and 
steady women adopted them, as the grave and 
sober garments of ancient times. 

It may now be observed that from these re- 
ligious persons, habited in this manner, in op- 
position to the fashions of the world, the prim- 
itive Quakers generally sprung. George Fox 
himself wore the plain grey coat that has been 
noticed, with alechymy buttons, and a plain 
leather girdle about his waist. When the 
Quakers therefore first met in religious union, 
they met in these simple clothes. They made 
no alteration in their dress on account of their 
new religion. They prescribed no form or 
color as distinguishing marks of their sect, but 
they carried with them the plain habits of 
their ancestors into the new society, as the 
habits of the grave and sober people of their 
own times. 

(To be continued.) 

Waat a world of gossip would be prevented 
if it was only remembered that a person who 
tells you of the faults of others, intends to tell 
others of your faults. 

——_.. 99 

From the unpublished History of Friends, by 8. M. Janney. 

VOL. IlI., CHAP. XII. 
FRIENDS IN THE ASSEMBLY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the Legislature, a considerable number of 
Friends had hitherto participated in the pro- 
ceedings, even on military subjects, some of 
them voting negatively on the money and mili- 
tia bills. Upon mature reflection, James Pem- 
berton, William Callender, William Peters, 
Peter Worrel, and Francis Parvin, were con- 
vinced that the nature of the services required 
of them was incompatible with their religious 
principles, and therefore resigned their seats. 

Governor Morris procured and forwarded to 
London, a petition from some of the inhabit- 
ants of Pennsylvania to the king, representing 
the defenceless state of the province, and pray- 
ing his interposition. In his official correspond- 
ence with the English authorities, the governor 
also represented the conduct of the Assembly, 
and, about the same time, letters from him er 
some of his party were published in the Lon- 
don newspapers. In one of these it was pro- 
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posed that all members of the Assembly should 
take the oaths of allegiance, and stiscribe a 
declaration that they would not refuse ¢gidefend 
their country against all his majesty’s enemies. 
This measure was proposed with a view to ex- 
clude Friends from seats in the Legislature, for 
to their pacific policy was attributed the al- 
leged neglect of military defences. 

The petition from Pennsylvania being refer- 
red by the Privy Council to a committee, they 
made a report which contained the following 
expression of their opinion: “ That the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, as of every other coun- 
try, was bound by the original compact of gov- 
ernment, to support such government and its 
subjects; that the measures intended by the 
Assembly for that purpose were improper, in- 
adequate, and ineffectual; and that there was 
no cause to hope for other measures, whilst the 
majority of the Assembly consisted of persons 
whose avowed principles were against military 
services; who though not a sixth part of the 
inhabitants of the province, were, contrary to 
the principles, the policy, and the practice of 
the mother country, admitted to hold offices of 
trust and profit, and to sit in the Assembly 
without their allegiance being secured by the 
sanction of an oath.” This report was adopted 
by the Privy council, and a copy directed to be 
sent to the province. 

In conformity with these views, a bill was 
prepared by the direction of the ministry, and 
would probably have been passed into a law by 
Parliament, had not Friends in England ob- 
tained the interposition of some persons io high 
stations, who evinced a steady regard for the 
Society. The Meeting for Sufferings in Lon 
don, in an Epistle to Friends in Philadelphia, 
after alluding to the proposed law, requiring 
an oath from members of the Assembly, thus 
continues: “This short suspension has not 
been obtained without considerable difficulty, 
and our engaging to use our utmost endeavors 
with you to decline being chosen into the As- 
sembly during the present situation of affairs 
in America.” 

In accordance with the recommendation of 
the British Government, it was concluded to 
send a deputation of Friends to Pennsylvania. 
John Hunt of London, and Christopher Wilson 
of Cumberland, were appointed to that service; 
they had, some years before, visited America 
on a gospel mission, and were highly esteemed 
by their brethren in the colonies. 

A conference was soon held with their breth- 
ren of the city, but there was little for the 
deputation to do, as the Friends in Pennsylva- 
nia had mostly come to the conclusion that 
they could no longer take an active part in the 
government. Besides the five who had before 
resigned their seats, four others, namely, Mah- 
lon Kirkbride, William Hoge, Peter Dicks, and 


Nathaniel Pennock, retired, as soon as the 
opinions of the British ministry were communi- 
cated’ to the House, and at the ensuing election 
some other members declined to offer them- 
selves as candidates; but a few still flattered 
themselves that they could reconcile their con- 
sciences with the measures of the Assembly. 





CHRISTIANITY is not simply historical and 
traditional, but present and permanent, with its 
roots in the infinite past, and its branches in the 
infinite future, the eternal spring and growth 
of Divine Love, not the dying echo of words ut- 
tered centuries ago, never to be repeated, but 
God’s good tidings spoken afresh in every soul 
—the perennial fountain and unstinted outflow 
of wisdom and goodness, forever old and forever 
new. It isa lofty plea for patience, trust, hope 
and holy confidence, under the shadow, as well 
as in the light, of Christian experience, whether 
the cloud seems to rest on the tabernacle, or 
moves guidingly forward.”—J. G. Whittier. 


A Memorial of Darby Mo. Meeting of Friends, 
concerning our friend JosePH DopaGson. 


As the character of the just is worthy to be 
held in remembrance, that survivors may be 
stimulated to pursue the path of dedication and 
humility which leads to peace, we have felt 
concerned to prepare a memorial of our de- 
ceased friend, hoping it may reach the witness 
in others, who are now passing through time, 
and aid and encourage them in their heaven- 
ward journey. 

He was born in the parish of Kirklinton, 
Cumberland, England, the 15th of 2d month, 
1786. His parents, William and Ann Dodg- 
son, were valuable members of the Society of 
Friends; his father having joined the Society 
by convincement, was deeply concerned to bring 
up his children in conformity with its princi- 
ples and testimonies, being himself a consistent 
example therein. 

In early life, the subject of this memoir was 
placed at business many miles from the parental 
roof; but, by attention to the inward monitor, 
and the careful training he had received, he 
was in a great measure preserved from the 
temptations incident to youth, and yielding to 
the operations of the Spirit of Truth upon his 
mind, was early led into the path of obedience 
and self-denial. 

In later years, he recurred with gratitude. to 
the divine visitations received at this period of 
his life, saying that some of the best meetings 
he had ever enjoyed were when quite young,— 
an aged friend and himself being often the 
only male m.mbers present,—having on those 
occasions realized the promise of the Divine 
Master,—“ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 
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He came to this country in the year 1818, | before men that they may see your good works, 


being about thirty-two years of age, and settled 
in Darby, where, in 1820, he was married to 
Hannah W. Andrews, and continued a member 
of this Meeting during the remainder of his 
life. 

By his correct and circumspect walking, he 
gained the esteem and confidence of Friends, 
and was early appointed to the station of over- 
seer, and in the year 1829 to that of an elder, 


and glorify. your Father which is in heaven.” 

Being naturally of a social disposition, he 
enjoyed the company of his friends; but to the 
poor, the afflicted in body or mind, were his 
sympathies largely called forth, and his visits 
most frequently made, entering into feeling 
with them, and often ministering to their con- 
dition spiritually or temporally. 

In the spring of the year 1858, he met with 


the latter of which he filled until the close of | a close trial in the loss of his beloved wife, 


his life. Having received a qualification from 
the Divine source, he was favored to divide 
the word aright. 

Dwelling under the influence and power of 
Truth, his spirit was often led to enter into 
sympathy with the mourners in Zion, and made 
acquainted with the baptisms these had to pass 


. through, and thus, by the renewings of Divine 


help, he was enabled to administer pertinent 
and wholesome counsel to those who were oft- 
times ready to faint by the way; to the young 
and child-like in the school of Christ, he offer- 
ed the words of encouragement, and many there 
are who remember with deep interest the advice 


with whom he had enjoyed sweet companion- 
ship for a period of thirty-eight years, but in 
this, as other dispensations, he was enabled to 
bow in cheerful submission to the divine will. 
After an absence of forty-one years, he felt 
his mind drawn to visit his native land, and 
mingle again with the few remaining friends of 
his youth ; which visit he accomplished to his 
great satisfaction, regularly attending meetings 
for worship as they came in course; and we 
believe his intercourse with Friends there was 
productive of good to himself and the visited. 
About a year before his death, with other 
Friends, he visited some of the families of this 


and admonition he gave, ever bearing about} Monthly Meeting, in allusion to which, a few 


him the beautiful evidence of a meek and quiet 
spirit. 

He was a djligent attender of our religious 
meetings, careful not to let other engagements 
interfere therewith, and, while engaged in 
mercantile business, it was his practice to close 
his store during the time of our mid-week 
meetings, that none of his family might be 
prevented from attending; and, for the encour- 
agement of others, he often remarked that he 
believed he had never lost anything by it. 

He was a bright example in retirement and 
silent waiting, not only when assembled for 
public worship, but often giving evidence, 
when socially gathered with his friends, that 
his mind was in communion with the Father of 
spirits, and in secret intercession, asking Divine 
guidance; during such seasons, the help of his 
spirit has been felt when not a word was ut- 
tered. 

He was at times concerned to express a few 
words of admonition or encouragement in meet- 
ings for worship, which carried with them the 
evidence of having been received from that 
sure and inexhaustible fountain of wisdom 
which alone qualifies the devoted followers of 
the great Shepherd to minister to the spiritual 
wants of his flock. 

In meetings for discipline, his judgment was 
sound and clear, his views expressed with gen- 
tlenesss and moderation, desiring to comfort 
the poor, strengthen the weak, and restore the 
erring,—always abounding in charity. In his 
walks among men, probity and reliability of 
character were prominent, thus fulfilling the 
injunction of Christ, “ Let your light so shine 





days before his close, he expressed the satisfac- 

tion he had experienced in thus mingling with 

his friends, that it had felt like a little evening 
| sacrifice required at his hands. 

His health had been declining for several 
months, though confined to bis chamber but 
one week. Throughout his sickness, his mind 
was remarkably bright ; and the cheerful sere- 
nity and peace which clothed his spirit, gave 
evidence to those around him, that his work 
was finished, and that he was fully prepared 
for an entrance into the joys of his Lord. 

To a Friend who remarked, on taking leave 
of him, that she did not feel prepared to give 
him up, and boped we might see him out again, 
he replied, that if it was right, it would be 
pleasant to him; but if not, he thought there 
was a clear path before him, and he felt en- 
tirely resigned either to go or stay, whichever 
was consistent with the divine will. To others 
who called, he had some counsel to hold forth, 
encouraging to faithfulness and dedication in 
the work of their day; that he should not be 
much longer with us; and desiring that those 
upon whom the burden would rest, might care 
fur and guard the flock. 

At another time he observed, I think I feel 
a verification of the promise of the divine 
Master to his disciples: “I go to prepare a 
place for you, and if I go and prepare a place 
for you, 1 will come again and receive you 
unto myself, that where I am there ye may 
be also.’ A blessed promise! and it extends to 
all who faithfully follow him. 

His humility was exemplified a short time 
before his departure, by his expressions to 
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those who sat by him: “ My prayer through 
the day has been, though I believe I have not 
expressed it, ‘Lord Jesus receive my spirit, 
that where thou art I may be also;’”’ and then 
added, “‘ But all l ask is to be admitted into 
one of the smallest mansions of the Father’s 
house.” 

The sensibility of his mind continued until 
the end; and, after he had ceased to speak, 
his hands were frequently raised as if in mental 
supplication. He quietly departed this life on 
the 23d of Second mo., 1863, aged 77 years. 

Thus has been removed from our midst a 
beloved father in Israel, the remembrance of 
whose example, we hope, may stimulate us to 
follow him, as he endeavored to follow Christ. 

Read and approved in Darby Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held First month 24th, 1865. 

THOMAS GARRIGUES, Clerk: 
Martua Dopcson, \ = 


Read and approved in Concord Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Concord, First 
Month 31st, 1865, and signed on behalf of the 
Meeting by 

THOMAS GARRIGUES, 
Mary H. Cun, 
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FINE sensibilities are like woodbines, de- 
lightful luxuries of beauty to twine around a 
solid, upright stem of understanding, but very 
poor things if they are left to creep on the 
ground. 


—_———~o 


For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 


THE SPRING FLOWERS. 
BY W. M. J. 


I love flowers :—but it is rather as an amateur 
than as a scientific botanist that I study their 
forms and characters. For me, plants and 
flowers have attractions only when clothed with 
the grace and beauty that God has given unto 
the herbage of the field when adorning with its 
loveliness, the hill side and the meadow, the 
forest and the pasture ground. Take away the 
association of the cool, deep shade of the wood- 
land, the purling of the brooklet whose banks 
they grow upon, the perfume that lingers ever 
round them so grateful to the sense, the end- 
less maze of colors rich and rarer that please the 
eye and fill the mind with joy, the glorious and 
inspiring anthem of bird-music that fills the 
air with melody of sound, and flowers to me 
are flowers no longer. Collect and dry the 
plants, classify and name each with the greatest 
care and consign it in a herbal to a special 
niche as a mummy in a dusty crypt, and its 
charm is gone forever. In short, a living, 
growing, natural parterre where God alone is the 
gardener that locates, arranges and contrasts the 
gay display of floral treasures, forms entire the 
warp and woof of my regard for botany. Yet 


not as a “stranger in a strange land” would [ 
walk our woods and meadows, but rather far 
would recognize in each beautiful little floweret 
that peers above the dead leaves and grass that 
winter’s storms have swept at will, an old and 
familiar acquaintance whose name I know, and 
whose return I hail with joy. This being the 
root and foundation of my study of the names 
and forms of flowers, it will seem not strange 
that my knowledge of botany extends not 
widely beyond an acquaintanceship with the 
plants of my own neighborhood, but this knowl- 
edge, though thus so limited, is to me a never 
failing source of pleasure. Many are the hours 
I have happily whiled away in my association 
with those most joyous messengers of spri.g, 
the birds and flowers, and often in my daily 
walk to my school room and return therefrom 
have I found something to please and some- 
thing to instruct in the plants that grace the 
fields or line the roadside. I will, in this article, 
‘« breviter et currente calamo,” sketch a history 
and description of some of our most common 
flowers of spring. 


Just about the time that the blue bird and the 


robin cume timidly flitting around our northern 
homes, when to-day, bright, warm sun rays 
early turn to liquid gems the frost spangles 


that like diamond points, adorn the lifeless 


forms of last year’s plants, and, perhaps, to- 


morrow the rude storms of winter are strug- 


gling wildly in the contest with approaching 
summer ; in that transition period in which na- 


ture is breathing life and growth into every 
bulb and rootlet that long hasslept beneath the 
frozen ground, down in the cold, damp soil of 
the woodlands, there is rising into view one of 
the earliest messengers of spring. From this 
upspringing germ one or two tri-foliate leaves 
expand, standing on long sheathing footstalks. 
Arising from a subterraneous corm, sheathed 
with the petioles of the dark green leaves, a 
spathe, composed of a leafy hood, supported by 
a scape nearly a foot in height, distinguishes a 
plant well known to every country boy. It is 
the Arisaema tripbyllum, or Indian turnip. At 
first glance we find nothing handsome in the 
flower, and would pass it by unnoticed, but per- 
haps a desire to more closely inspect a plant, 
the pungent properties of whose burning root 
we learned by dear experience in our boyhood 
days, leads us to pull it up. Lo, what a curious 
flower, a cup apparently made of a leaf, regu- 
larly formed and enclosed about a club-shaped 
spadix, which stands erect and dignified in the 
center, peering out in front, whilst from be- 
hind is extended over its summit a protecting 
shield somewhat similar to the sounding board 
that surmounts a rostrum. ‘Truly it is 4 
“Jack in the pulpit,” a name far more expres- 
sive than its Latin one. Now with microscope 
in hand we more closely view the plant, and 
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here surrounding the base of the spadix we 
find the flower, not one, but many, composed 
of two parts only, the stamens and the germs, 
not arranged together, but the former below 
the latter. Very inconspicuous vow the whole 
is, to be sure, but come this way in autumn; 
the leafy cup is gone, the summit of the spadix 
too has disappeared, and in place of these tiny 
and imperfect flowers is a large, rounded pyra- 
mid of bright scarlet berries. Perhaps within 
a few rods of this plant, yet straying not widely 
from its favorite haunt, the brook-side, is an- 
other member of this family of plants, the 


skunk cabbage (Simplocarpus foetidus) bearing. 


a spathe somewhat similar to that of the Indian 
turnip, but unlike the latter producing flowers 
with a perfect perianthe. The plain apparel 
and offensive odor of this plant renders it a far 
less general favorite than is another genus of 
the same order, the Calla lily with its dark 
leaves of shining green, and its broad white 
open spathe. They all belong to the natural 
order Araeze and are termed the Aroids. 
There is a* family of plants that derives its 
name from one of its most distinguished genera, 
Papaver or the Poppy. It is not my purpose, 
however, to dwell upon the merits, either orna- 
mental or useful, of this notorious narcotic, but 
to describe another member of the order, one 
of the most common and most beautiful of our 
spring flowers. The earliest appearance of this 
flower (the Sanguinaria Canadensis, common 
Blood-root), that I have éver noticed in this 
locality was upon the first day of the Fourth 
month of the present year. Scarcely a week be- 
fore, the air was filled with drifting snow-flakes, 
but, a few days of cloudless skies had been suf- 
ficient to unfold the spotless petals of this 
handsome floweret. And there in a sunny 
nook, on the southern face of a giant boulder 
that had been stranded there dim ages in the 
past, spring cradled this her first born child. 
Around, the grass was sear and dead, the leaves 
that brown and lifeless still clung tenaciously to 
the branches of the parent tree, rustled mournful- 
ly in the wind; yet here was the promise of bright 
dayso come, and my heart rejoiced as I gazed 
upon the beauteous flower. Vain were the at- 
tempt to describe one’s joyous feelings when 
first he views the earliest floral harbinger of 
Spring. That amid the death and desolation 
which has ruled triumphant o’er the year, 
when no blade of grass, nor shooting germ, nor 
starting leaf gave evidence that ever again 
should break the deep repose that rests upon 
the vegetable world, the eye of God still slum- 
bered not, the bounty of his hand was not 
withdrawn, for, “ Lo, the winter is past, the 
Tain is over and gone: The flowers appear on 
the earth, and the time of the singing of birds 
is come.” The scape and the leafstalk of the 
Sanguinaria spring up together, the flower bud 


being enveloped by the kidney-shaped lobe of 
a single leaf. This rolling back, the flower ex- 
pands, usually displaying eight snow white 
petals, and numerous stamens with yellow fila- 
ments and orange colored anthers. The flower is 
of very short duration, but the leaves continue to 
increase in size so that by mid-summer the 
whole appearance of the plant is changed. The 
blood root is nomadic in its habits. The rhi- 
zome or the root stalk is about three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter and two or three inches 
in length. The flower and leaf spring up from 
buds that grow upon one end or side only of 
the root-stalk. During the summer this bud, 
if it be terminal, pushes forward and forms a 
new rhizome, the old dying as the new is 
formed. The lateral buds destroy their union 
with the parent root and push forth in a new 
direction. Thus this plant literally travels 
through the ground and never appears a second 
time exactly where it grew the year before. 

The ancient Grecians have handed down to 
us a story of a beautiful youth, Adonis, who 
was beloved by the goddess Venus. This 
youth was ardently attached to the pleasures 
of the chase, and day after day exposed himself 
to the dangers of the hunt, and at last lost his 
life by the tusks of a wild boar that he had 
wounded. From his blood sprang up the 
Adonium, but where fell the tears of grief 
that Venus shed above the dying boy, there 
sprang from earth the beautiful Anemone. 
With us the most common species of the 
Anemone is the Remerosa. This is distin- 
guished from the other species of the genus, 
by being one-flowered with petiolate involucrate 
leaves. 

Along the margins of woodlands, in open 
woods, hedges and by fence-sides, it grows 
generally on exposed banks, where the swaying 
of its fragile stem by rude currents of the wind 
has given it its title, the ‘“ Wind-flower.” 
At the top of astem six to nine inches in 
height it bears a single flower having no 
corolla, but a calyx composed of five or more 
sepals, white upon the upper surface and purp- 
lish underneath. The buds are very hand- 
some. It has one radicat, ternate leaf. Just 
below the flower is an involucre of three petio- 
late leaves often times so lobed and cleft as to 
make each leaf quinate. Many foreign species 
of this plant are highly ornamental and are 
sometimes cultivated. It is very easily reared, 
and were the flowers less transitory the plant 
would undoubtedly find a place in many gar- 
dens. Naturally it is widely distributed over 
the northern temperate zone of both hemi- 
spheres, in the western continent in sheltered 
nooks along the Arctic coast, by the shores of 
Hudson’s bay southward through the States to 
Georgia. 

Hepatica triloba.—Not awaiting the departure 
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of the drifts of snow that yet linger round the 
northern face of knolls or hill-sides, on the 
sunny side of some sheltering tree, in the leafy 
mould collected at its roots, sometimes as early 
as the last week of the third month the Liver- 
wort puts forth its flowers. All around you are 
the dark green, three-lobed leaves ; you might 
have found them here any time during the 
entire winter, for here they’ve stood awaiting 
the first warm day to present their contri- 
bution to the many flowered boquet that nature 
is providing for the decoration of the year. 
Stoop to part these coriaceous leaves and you 
will see down at the root between them a little 
downy bud, that seems almost like a tuft of 
finest flax. When come the warm days of 
Spring this bank will be all blue with flowers, 
the development of those hairy tufts. This 
flower, like the Anemone, has no corolla, but 
instead the sepals are most delicately and 
beautifully colored. They are from five to 
nine in number, and are arranged in several 
rows. In color they are the most beautiful 
azure, occasionally fading down through every 
shade of intermediate color to white. Bo- 
tanists differ in opinion as to the certainty of 
there being more than one species of the 


Hepatica. There appear to be two varieties, ding beauty of the place. The prospect 
one with the lobes of the leaf oval and acute, Se i ce ee ee Sd 


the other with the lobes rounded and obtuse, trom the bails ing-aite ‘clone wen repaye the 
but as this difference constitutes the only dif- effort to enjoy it, but the most picturesque and 
ference in the plants, there appears to be beautiful portion of the property, is through 
hardly sufficient dissimilarity between them to | the woods and along the little stream, familiarly 
warrant the division into two distinct species. | known as Crumb Creek, which name tradition 
De Candolle, however, has thus made the di- attributes to the crumbs said to have been 


vision, terming the species Americana and Pee : 
Acutiloba, oar Eaton ~ observed that the | Shaken by William Penn into the stream, when 
on one occasion he rested and took his noon- 


first prefers the northern, the latter the southern 
exposure on hill-sides. The Hepatica and also| day meal by its side. 
Fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 


= Anemone belong to the natural order 

nunculaeze. : e 

Claytonia Caroliniana and Claytonia Virginica parents and children, came, from city and coun- 
try, to be socially and mentally refreshed to- 
gether; and there might sometimes be seen in 


are two of the most beautiful of our early 
flowers. The first may generally be found as 

one group, the loved and honored who had 
reached the threescore years and ten,—the 


early as the first week in the Fourth month, 
upon elevated places in dry woods and fields or 
rocky hills. The latter appears about the] . : . . 
vere Bane but prefers a seca situation in | "8° and the strength of act a middle life, 
woodland or in meadow. There is so much|—the sober matron, and the little child. 
similarity in the general appearance of the two| Some, doubtless, were actuated by the ex- 
plants that one may be readily mistaken for pectation of meeting congenial friends, and 
the other. The Caroliniana has a terminial brightening their social feelings by an inter- 
cluster of flower white tinged with red the five 6 ha dl . Oth : 
oborate petals being delicately penciled with|°®®™ge Of kindly greetings. Others, again, 
purple lines. The Virginica has a terminal | hoped to receive mental enjoyment from the 
elongated raceme of rose-colored flowers from | intellectual exercises that had been promised ; 
five to ten in number, = with veins of| while another class, influenced in a degree by 
the former motives, indulged a higher hope of 
the good which must result from these social 
gatherings of the aged and the inexperienced. 
The older and the younger, we think, must, 


smooth, brown tuber something larger than 8 
hazel nut, and which when roasted is quite as 
pleasant to the taste as is the ordinary ground- 
nut. The Claytonia is such a widely dis- 
tributed and handsome little flower that it is 
known and esteemed by thousands who walk 
unheeding over other flowers. Scarcely a novice 
in the art of botanizing but has tried his skill 
in analyzing the “Spring Beauty,” an easy 
task, so well developed are the various organs 
of the flower. It belongs to that order of 
handsome though generally ephemeral flowers 
Portulacacez. 


























(To be continued.) 
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Frrienps’ Socrat Lyceum Reunron.—Not- 
withstanding the weather was unfavorable for 
a rural excursion, at an early hour several hun- 
dred Friends assembled by appointment, on the 
Swarthmore College grounds. 

Some were, no doubt, attracted by the ex- 


purple similar to that above. Each has two 
long and narrow, opposite leaves, clasping the 
stem a short distance above the ground. Down 
below the surface of the soil at a depth in the 
ground equal to the height of the plant isa 
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from such intercourse, become more assimilated 
in feeling and better able to understand and 
appreciate the mission of each other. As the 
Father has placed us in families composed of 
various states and ages, each designed to fill an, 
appropriate place, that is the happiest and most 
healthy condition when all the members are 
considered, and the enjoyments are so simple 
they may be shared by all. 

From 10 to 12 M. was occupied with literary 
exercises ; a recess was then announced, when 
the company separated to partake of the refresh- 
ments which each had brought. 

On reassembling, a description was given of 
the proposed College-buildings, and a plan of 
them exhibited. 

The rain, which had been expected, now sud- 
denly terminated the afternoon exercises, and 
deprived the company of hearing some of the 
Essays that had been prepared for the occasion; 
but when the Lyceum again convenes, they 
may be presented. 

In the present number, we give one of the 
Essays delivered on this occasion. 

THE too frequent use of authority impairs it. 
If thunder were continued, it would excite no 
* more sensation than the noise of a mill. 

Gop’s Love INEXHAUSTIBLE.—Suppose a 
meadow in which a million daisies open their 
bosoms all at one time to the sun and on one 
of them, while it is yet a bud, a little stone has 
fallen. At once crushed and overshadowed, it 
still struggles bravely against all odds to ex- 
pand its petals like the rest. For many days 
this effort is continued without success. The 
tiny stone (a mighty rock to the tiny flower) 
squats on its breast, and will not admit a single 
sunbeam. At length the flower-stalk, having 
gathered strength by its constant exertion, ac- 
quires force enough to overbalance the weight 
and tosses the intruder off. Up springs the 
daisy with a bound ; and in an instant another 
floweret is added to the vast multitude which 
in that meadow drink their fill of sunlight. The 
sun in the heavens is not incommoded by the 
additional demand. The new comer receives 
lto its open cup as many sunbeams as it would 

ve received although no other flewer had 
gtown in all the meadow—in all the earth. 
Thus the sun, finite though it be, helps us to 
understand the absolute infinitude of its Maker. 

hen an immortal being, long crushed and 
turned away by a load of sin, at length, by the 
0 of a new spiritual life, throws off the 
urden, and opens with a bound to receive a 





heavenly Father’s long offered but rejected love, 

the giver is not impoverished by the new de 

mand upon his kindness. Although a thou- 
sand millions should arise and go to the Father, 
each would receive as much of that Father’s 
love as if he alone of all fallen creatures had 
come back reconciled to God.— William Arnot: 
easements 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

MIND AND MATTER. 

A Lecture by Cates S. HattoweE t, delivered at the 
Social Reunion of Friends, held at Swarthmore 
grounds, 6th month 10th, 1865. 

If we institute a comparison between the hu- 
man race and the other inhabitants of the earth, 
we are at once struck with man’s physical in- 
feriority. 

Some animals are larger than man, others 
stronger; some can run faster, others hear bet- 
ter ; some have a wonderful perception of smell, 
others of taste, or touch, or sight. 

The animal races, too, have at command, 
almost from birth, the three elements, air, earth, 
and water,—and they are furnished with power- 
ful organs of offence and defence, as well as 
suitable protection from the winter’s cold; none 
of which qualities or characteristics are found 
in any eminent degree in man. 

If then only the physical powers of the hu- 
man race were considered, we should pronounce 
man an inferior being,—one fitted by nature 
to occupy but a subordinate place in the world. 
He is not found filling this place ; he has a 
mind to conceive, and hands to execute. It is 
questionable if there be upon the earth, any 
other than a human being that is able even to 
draw two parallel lines: Pope would seem to 
think the spider can ; he says :— 


“Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as Demoivre*, without rule or line ?” 

I think, however, if the spider’s lines be ex- 
amined, they will be found not truly parallel,— 
and why? Because to draw parallel lines, re- 
quires a mind and hands. 

These are the wings that carry man aloft into 
the clouds,—these the muscles of iron that 
transport him with far greater swiftness than 
the Arabian steed—these the engines that 
level mountains, fill valleys, and turn rivers 
from their courses; it is the mind of man that 
places him at a greater distance above brutes, 
than they are above the clods of the earth. 

And yet how wonderful-is instinct ! that mys- 
terious principle implanted in the animal crea- 
tion, by which it is enabled to do every thing 
necessary for the continued preservation of its 
species, independently of all experience. 

The purple mud wasp lays its egg at the bot- 
tom of a cell, and then proceeds to cram the 
cell full of spiders. Now John Bartram, (near 


* A noted mathematician. 
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the site of whose residence many of us passed | time than is now at our command ; a very brief 
to-day) made the wonderful discovery, which | reference to one or two points must suffice. 
he published in the London Philosophical] One hundred and fifty years ago, the learned 
Transactions, that the wasp only disables each | world engaged itself in the most profound dis- 
spider to prevent its escape from the cell, but | cussions concerning the inherent nature or es- 
does not kill it; ifthe spiders were killed, their | sence of mind and matter. 
bodies would putrefy in the cell, and thus be| The celebrated Bishop Berkeley, for example, 
unfit food for the larva. contended there is no such thing as matter, in- 
Bear in mind the parent wasp feeds on | dependent of mind, iu the universe ;—according 
fruit ; it never ate a spider itself,—it never saw | ‘0 him, the existence of any thing cae 
an egg produce a worm,—it will die long before | @OTe nor less than its contemplation y — 
the worm becomes a wasp, and it has no use mind, and if it be not contemplated y any 
whatever for the nest it has laboriously made,— | ™ind, then it does not exist. Hobb 
the nest being solely for the prospective benefit On the other hand, the eminent Hobbes ll 
of the worm it never will see. nounced the universe material; with him all 
was matter ; he believed matter sufficiently sub- 
tle, and in active motion, can think. Alluding 
to the saying of Des Cartes, “ I think, therefore, 
I am,” Hobbes says, “I think, therefore, mat- 
ter can think.” 


Instinct is action without knowledge ; it seems 
to me a direct manifestation of Divine power,— 
a modified form of crystallization,—for it is 
labor or motion in which nothing is designed 


by the agent, and yet a readily predicted and The ideal theory of Berkeley, with some mod- 
clearly defined result is obtained. _ | ifications by Seanenils ead 3. Priestly, has 

Animals, therefore, being under such gui-| peen recently. specially alluded to by the distin- 

dance, have always occupied, and will always guished English chemist, Faraday. We all un- 
continue to occupy, precisely the same condition | Jerstand the Newtonian idea of matter,—that it 
in all ages of the world; perfection and uni- | consists uf small, indestructible atoms, separated 
formity are the results of instinctive labor,—of by spaces or pores, which spaces are filled with 
progress there can be none; thus, the beaver | jittle atmospheres of attraction and repulsion ;— 
of to-day, although the arrangement of his hut, well, Faraday sees no necessity for admitting 
and the construction of his dam, exhibit a| the atoms to have any size, inasmuch as the 
high degree of skill, is in no respect, the supe- spaces between them are all we have to deal 
rior of the beaver of a thousand years ago,—the | with: he thus makes matter a congeries of 
bird of any kind builds its nest as it always has | mathematical poiots surrounded by certain 
done,—the spider entraps its victim as did] forces and gets back to something analogous to 
spiders in the garden of Eden, and the fly is a8] the theory of Berkeley. 
heedless of the spider's web, as were flies be-) This whole discussion has been happily hit 
fore the flood. off by some wag, who sums it up thus, “‘ What 
It is not so with man ; he is not found fol-|is mind? no matter; what is matter? never 
lowing in the same undeviating path, the foot- | mind.” . 
steps of those who have gone before him; he Without then pursuing these speculations 
is enabled to. acquaint himself with what has | further, let us be content to say, mind is that 
taken place in ages long since fled, and, by the| part of every sentient being that reasons, 
aid of writing, printing, painting, engraving, | thinks, or wills; and matter is that which is 
photography and kindred arts, he can transmit | perceptible to our senses. 
the knowledge thus collected, together with} No one will deny that our senses may be de- 
his own, to his posterity. Man transmits | ceived, but we do not believe they are all ever 
knowledge, the inferior animals do not! This | deceived at once, and this is doubtless one reason 
is the foundation of the rapidly increasing in-| for our having so many senses. And here we 
telligence of the human race, for each day since | ought of right to describe these great and ad- 
the creation has added its quota to the common | mirable gifts of God to man,—these agencies 
stock of knowledge, until it has become, as we | by which matter in all its manifold forms is 
now find it, immense. made cognizable by mind; to do this fully 

And does any one, (even the youngest here), | would require more time than is at our com 
believe we have arrived at the termination of | mand,—let us say, however, as many of us have 
knowledge? No! the powers and resources | left the bustle of the city, to come and enjoy 
of the human mind are boundless, and the|the refreshing sights, and inhale the sweét 
great work of material and mental development | odors of the country, a word upon the senses of 
must move forever on. smell and sight may be allowable. 

The nature and powers of mind and of mat-| The sense of smell is aneffect upon the nerve 
ter, and their reciprocal relations, are subjects | which lines the nostrils,—the olfactory nerve ; 
of the highest interest, the philosophical dis-|but of what nature is this effect? We fa- 
cussion of which would require vastly more | miliarly say ‘I smell a rose,” but is this strict- 
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ly true? Do we not merely smell the odor 
that emanates from the flower, and which, for 
aught we know, may be something totally dif- 
ferent either in composition or in nature from 
the rose itself, or from any ingredient thereof. 
When we hear a drum, no part of the drum 
comes to us, and hence, as no one has ever yet 
weighed or measured an odor, nor discovered 
that the body from which it proceeds under- 
goes any necessary diminution in giving it off, 
it may be that no part of the odorous body 
really comes to us. 

It is true that most odorous bodies are vola- 
tile, and the reverse,—yet musk, which is one 
of the most penetrating and persistent odors, 
may be exposed for years without losing weight, 
although filling a vast amount of air during all 
that time with its effluvia, while water readily 
evaporates, and yet has not the slightest odor. 

_We may conclude, then, that although it is 
highly probable matter of some sort passes 
from the odorous body to ‘the nostrils, the fact 
can hardly be deemed fully established; if it be 
admitted, then smell is only one form of touch. 

It was once thought, that when we see any 
object, our knowledge of that object is conveyed 
to us by little balls projected with immense ve- 
locity into our eyes. These were called light ; 
now few believe light to be a substance, a thing. 
The prevailing opinion is, that light is like 
sound, a succession of undulations or waves. 


ors are the result of the varied frequency in 
those undulations. Whatever be the nature ot 
light, it is certain it was most deservedly the 
first created thing. What can be more sublime 
than that passage of Scripture in which this 
announcement is made? ~ “ God said let there 
be light, and there was light.” 

Light is not only in itself the most beautiful 
of created things, but is that by which the 
beauties of all other things are laid open to our 
view ; and how wonderful an organ is the eye; 
one glance of which will often convey more in- 
formation than volumes of labored language. 

As regards the properties with which matter 
has often been endowed.—they are manifold, 
and cannot receive attention on the present oc- 
casion. If, however, I were called upon to re- 
commend any one of these properties as a sub- 
ject for your special reflection, I would select 
attraction. 

The labors of the mechanician, the physician; 
the chemist, the astronomer, are all merely de- 
velopments of this mysterious power ; attraction 
pervades all nature, and exists alike in the 
smallest and the greatest bodies,—it is attraction 
that causes the particles of water, in passing 
over the side of a vessel, to assume the form of 
drop; the same force makes a body fall when 


















“The law that moulds the starting tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And wheels the planets in their course.” 


My allotted time has now expired. In conclu- 
sion, therefore, it may be remarked, that we find 
matter subject to involuntary as mindis to volun- 
tary action, and it should be the great business 
of our lives, so to arrange, adjust, and control 
mental action, as to cause material action to play 
the subordinate part assigned to it by the Crea- 
tor. Let the mind control the body, not the 
reverse. We are to use, not abuse our faculties, 
—to rejoice that we have so much, rather than 
repine that we have not more mental ability. 

If some of us have received but one talent, 
while others are blessed with ten, let those with 
one seek to convert it into ten, and those with 
ten, into a hundred. 

Also, let us recollect, as the transmutations 
of which matter is capable are unlimited, so are 
the powers of the human mind; and as the 
wants of mankind are innumerable, equally so 
are their capabilities. And finally, each individ- 
ual (even the humblest), has a labor to perform 
not only for himself or herself, but for others ; 
and although the departments of labor assigned 
to us are very varied, success in al] rests upon 
the same broad foundation,—intelligent indus- 
try; that is, the proper development and appli- 
cation of the laws that control mind and mat- 
ter. 


eee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


As our Yearly Meeting does not publish any 
Extracts this year, I would just say, that on 
opening the Meeting, the names of the repre- 
sentatives being called, they were all present 
but one. Minutes of Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings were read, among 
whom I may mention Bennet Walters and wife, 
Freeman Clark and companion, Sarah Hunt and 
companions, Job Dennis, from Farmington, and 
companion, John Way, from Center, Rebecca 
Price and companions, and some others I do 
not recollect. 

Epistles from the Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond, were received and read, 
except Indiana, from which a minute was re- 
ceived, as by your Yearly Meeting. 

Second-day afternoon, the representatives 
proposed Nathaniel Merritt for Clerk, and 
Thomas Foulke for assistant, who were united 
with and appinted. A committee was ap- 
pointed to settle the Treasurer’s account, and 
propose what sum would be necessary to be 
raised the present year, if any, and to propose 
the name of a Friend for Treasurer. A memo- 
rial concerning our beloved deceased Friend, 


unsupported, and retains the moon and planets | Eleazer Haviland, prepared by Nine Partners 


In their orbits: 


,Monthly Meeting, approved by Nine Partners 
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Quarterly Meeting, was read, approved, and di- 
rected to be recorded. A concern introduced 
at the first sitting, was again revived this after- 
noon, to memorialize the President that all 
persons of African descent should be entitled to 
the rights, privileges, and franchises enjoyed 
by white citizens. The Meeting was united in 
appointing a committee to take the subject into 
consideration, and, if way opened, to prepare 
one; the Women’s Meeting uniting therein. 

_ Third-day was occupied in reading the que- 
ries and answers from our several Quarterly 
Meetings, showing that weakness and de- 
ficiencies still abound. These were the occa- 
sion of much expression in advice and testimo- 
ny from divers concerned Friends, particularly 
in relation toa hireling ministry, and war, with 
desires that the young men may be tenderly 
dealt with. 


_ Fourth-day afternoon, the subject of Educa- 
tion was introduced, in connection with the dis- 
position of the money (mentioned in the report 
of the Committee to settle with Treasurer,) re- 
ceived from the sales of land in our possession, 
formerly belonging to Friends’ Boarding School 
at Nine Partners, and the need of a Boarding 
School in our own Yearly Meeting, which re- 
sulted in appointing a Committee to take the 
whole subject under consideration, and to re- 
port next year. 


Fifth-day morning, the Committee appointed 
on the subject of a memorial to the Govern- 
ment, produced one, which was united with, 
and referred to the same Committee to have it 
prety presented. The proceedings of the 

eeting of Sufferings were read and ap- 
proved. 

Fifth-day afternoon, the epistle addressed to 
other Yearly Meetings, including Indiana, was 
read and united with. 

It was thought we were favored in our seve- 
ral sittings to transact the business with har- 
mony and condescension. Our Meeting was 
large, and, the business being brought to a 
close, adjourned this afternoon. E. W. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE PILGRIM. 


“The way is dark, my Father! cloud on cloud 
Is gathering quickly o’er my head; and loud 
The thunders roar above me. See, I stand 
Like one bewildered ; Father, take my hand, 
And through the gloom, 
Lead safely home 
Thy child. 


The day goes fast, my Father! and the night 
Is drawing darkly down. My faithless sight 

Sees ghostly visions. Fears, aspectral band, 
Encompass me. 


Ob Father! take my hand, 
And, from the night, 
Lead up to Light 

Thy child. 


The way is long, my Father! and my soul 
Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal ; 
While yet I journey through this weary land, 
Keep me from wandering. Father, take my hand, 
Quickly and straight 
Lead to Heaven’s gate 
Thy child. 


The path is rough, my Father! many a thorn 
Has pierced me; and my weary feet are torn, 
And bleeding, mark the way. Yet thy command 
Bids me press forward. Father, take my hand, 
Then, safe and blest, 
Lead up to rest 
Thy child. 


The throng is great, my Father! many a doubt, 
And fear, and danger, compass me about, 
And foes oppress me sore. I cannot stand, 
Or go, alone. Oh, Father, take my hand, 
And through the throng, 
Lead safe along 
Thy child. 


The cross is heavy, Father! I have borne 
So long, and still do bear it. Let my worn 
And fainting spirit rise to that bless’d land, 
Where crowns are given. Father, take my hand, 
And, reaching down, 
Lead to the crown 
Thy child.” 


“ The way is dark, my child! but leads to light ; 
I would not have thee always walk by sight. 
My dealings, now, thou canst not understand ; 
I meant it so ; but I will take thy hand, 
And, through the gloom, 
Lead safely home 
My child. 


The day goes fast, my child! but is the night 
Darker to me than day? In me is light: 
Keep close to me, and every spectral band 
Of fears shall vanish.{ {I will take thy hand, 
And, threugh the night, 
Lead up to Light 
My child. 


The way is long, my child! but it shall be 
Not one step longer than is best for thee ; 
And thou shalt know, at last, when thou shalt stand 
Close to the gate, how I did take thy hand, 
And, quick and straight, 
Lead to Heaven’s gate 
My child. 


The path is rough, my child! but, Oh, how sweet 
Will be the rest for weary pilgrims meet, 
When thou shalt reach the borders of that land, 
To which I lead thee, as I take thy hand, 
And safe and blest, 
With me shall rest 
My child. 


The throng is great, my child! but at thy side 
Thy Father walks! then be not terrified, 
For J am with thee :—will thy foes command 
To let thee freely pass : will take thy hand, 
And, through the throng, 
Lead safe along 
My child. 
The cross is heavy, child! yet there is One 
Who bore a heavier for thee: my Son— 
My well beloved :—with Him bear thine and stand; 
With Him, at last, and from thy Father’s hand, 
Thy cross laid down, 
Receive thy crown, 
My child.” 








stand 


eet 


and; 
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From the “ Atlantic Monthly.’” 
WITH THE BIRDS. 
(Continued from page 238.) 


The Hermit-Thrush, the Wood-Thrush, and 
the Veery (Turdus Wilsonii) are our peers of 
song. The Mocking-Bird undoubtedly possess- 
es the greatest range of mere talent, the most 
varied executive ability, and never fails to sur- 

rise and delight one anew at each hearing ; 
Pat being mostly an imitator, he never ap- 
proaches the serene beauty and sublimity of 
the Hermit-Thrush. The word that best ex- 

resses my feelings, on hearing the Mocking- 
Bird, is admiration, though the first emotion is 
one of surprise and incredulity. That so many 
and such various notes should proceed from 
one throat is a marvel, and we regard the per- 
formance with feelings akin to those we experi- 
ence on witnessing the astounding feats of the 
athlete or gymnast,—and this, notwithstanding 
many of the notes imitated have all the fresh- 
ness and sweetness of the original. The emo- 
tions excited by the songs of these Thrushes 
belong to a higher order, springing as they do 
from our deepest sense of the beauty and har- 
mony of the world. 

The Wood-Thrush is worthy of all, and more 
than all, the praises he has received; and con- 
sidering the number of his appreciative listen- 
ers, it is not a little surprising that his relative 
and superior, the Hermit-Thrush, should have 
received so little notice. Both the great orni- 
thologists, Wilson and Audubon, are lavish in 
















their praises of the former, but have little or | 


nothing to say of the song of the latter. Audu- 
bon says it is sometimes agreeable, but evidently 
has never heard it. Nuttall, I am glad to find, 
is more discriminating, and does the bird fuller 
justice. Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, a more recent authority, and an 
excellent observer, tells me he regards it as 
preéminently our finest songster. 

It is quite a rare bird, of very shy and se- 
cludcd habits, being found in the Middle and 
Kastern States, during the period of song, only 
in the deepest and most remote forests, usually 
in damp and swampy localities. On this account 
the people in the Adirondack region call it the 
“Swamp Angel.” Its being so much of a re- 
cluse accounts for the comparative ignorance 
that prevails in regard to it. 

The cast of its song is so much like that of 
the Wood-Thrush, that an enthusiastic admirer 
of the latter bird, as ali admirers are, would be 
quite apt to mistake it for the strain of his 
favorite, observing only how unusually well he 
sings. I myself erred in this manner, and not 
till [had shot the bird in the midst of his 
solemn hymn—a hard thing to do, I assure 
you—was I aware that my Wood-Thrush had 
asuperior. I believe so good an observer as 


Thoreau has confounded the songs of the two 
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birds, as he speaks of having heard the Wood- 
Thrush in the forests of Northern Maine, where 
the law of geographical distribution would lead 
one to look only for the Hermit. 


The song of this Thrush is of unparalleled 


sweetness and sublimity. There is a calmness 
and solemnity about it that suggests in Nature 
perpetual Sabbath and perennial joy. How 
vain seem our hurry and ambition! Clear and 
serene, strong and melodious, falling softly, yet 
flowing far, these notes inspire me with a calm, 
sacred enthusiasm. I hear him most in the 
afternoon, but occasionally at nightfall he 
‘pours his pure soprano,” 


“ Deepening the silence with divinert calm.” 
I have known one to sit for hours in the up- 


per branches of a tall Maple in an opening in a 
remote wood, and sing till all other birds seemed 
as if pausing to listen. Attempting to approach 


him at such times, I have called to my aid nu- 
merous devices,—such as keeping the range of 
a tree, skulking close to the ground, carrying 
a large bush in front of me,—but all to no pur- 
pose. Suddenly the strain would cease, and 
while waiting for him to commence again, I 
would see him dart off to a lower tree, or intoa 
thick undergrowth of Witch-Hazel. When 1 
had withdrawn, he would resume his perch and 
again take up his song. At other times I have 
come abruptly upon him while singing on a low 
stump, without his seeming to notice me at all. 

I think his song, in form and manner, is 
precisely that of the Wood-Thrush,—differing 
from it in being more wild and ethereal, as well 
as stronger and clearer. It is not the execu- 
tion of the piece so much as the tone of the in- 
strument that is superior. In the subdued 
trills and quavers that occur between the main 
bars, you think bis tongue must be more reso- 
nant and of the finer metal. In uttering the 
tinkling, bead-like de, de, de, he is more facile 
and exquisite ; in the longer notes he possesses 
greater compass and power, and is more prodigal 
of his finer tones. How delicately he syllables 
the minor parts, weaving, as it were, the finest 
of silver embroideries to the main texture of 
his song! 

Those who have heard only the Wood-Thrush 
commit a very pardonable error in placing him 
first on the list of our songsters. He is truly a 
royal minstrel, and, considering his liberal dis- 
tribution throughout our Atlantic sea-board, 
perhaps contributes more than any other bird 
to our sylvan melody. One may object, that he 
spends a little too much time in tuning his in- 
strument; yet his careless and uncertain touches 
reveal its rare compass and power. 

He is the only songster of my acquaintance, 
excepting the Canary, that displays different 
degrees of proficiency in the exercise of his 
musical gifts. Not long since, while walking 
one Sunday in the edge of an orchard adjoining 
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a wood, I heard one that so obviously and un- 
mistakably surpassed all his rivals, that my 
companion, though slow to notice such things, 
remarked it wonderingly ; and with one accord 
we threw ourselyes upon the grass and drank in 
the bounteous melody. It was not different in 
quality so much as in quantity. Such a flood 
of it! Such magnificent copiousness! Such 
long, trilling, deferring, accelerating preludes! 
Such sudden, ecstatic overtures would have in- 
toxicated the dullest ear. He was really with- 
out a compeer, a master artist. Twice after- 
ory I was conscious of having heard the same 
sbird. 


(To be continued.) 


ssn iit 
From the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. 
DRINK FOR HAYING AND HARVEST. 


“ Each flower holds up 
A blossom cup, 

To catch the rain and dew ; 
The drink for flowers, 
Poured out in showers, 

Is just the drink for you.” 


I am not going to pen a temperance lecture, 
directly, but I will simply make a few sugges- 
tions about drink for haying and harvest, for 
drink of some kind is very necessary. 

Perhaps there is no beverage equal to pure 
cold water for quenching thirst in summer. But 
there is great danger of drinking so much of it 
as to injure our health very seriously. When 
our systems have been heated by exertion in hot 
weather, it is very dangerous to take more than 
a swallow or two of cold water into our stomachs 
at once, Thousands of healthy people have de- 
stroyed their lives in a few days by only taking 
a little too much water; and tens of thousands 
have come to a miserable end by drinking other 
beverages besides water. 

I have always labored in the harvest and hay 
fields with those who must have cider, or beer, 
or switchel, or cold water by the gallon, and 
must drink from four to six times per hour, and 
sometimes not less than a quart at once; and I 
am satisfied that most men drink a great deal 
too much, not only for their comfort, but to en- 
able them to endure the heat as well as they 
might. 

Suppose we should allow our horses and oxen 
to swallow as much water as they could when 
they are puffing and lolling and the perspiration 
dropping from them? Of course we could not 
expect to have such animals any great length 
of time. 

When our stomachs are full of healthy food, 
or any kind of food, and we keep pouring down 
any kind of liquid, the gastric juice is often di- 
luted to such an extent that digestion is check- 
ed, and then fermentation commences; and our 
mouths are parched with thirst, and a gallon of 
good drink will not quench thirst. Therefore 
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we perceive that drinking too much often causes 
thirst. After digestion is complete, and the 
stomach is empty, and a laboring man becomes 
faint and thirsty, a few swallows of cool water 
will be very refreshing ; but large draughts will 
soon produce headache, and weaken him. 

My practice. always has been in hot weather 
to abstain from drinking, as much as possible. 
There is little danger from temporary thirst ; 
and, since we must suffer on account of thirst, 
it is better to endure patiently the little suffer- 
ing for want of drink, than to suffer on account 
of having swallowed too much. When I felt as 
though it would be most refreshing to pour 
down a gallon of ice water, my rule would be 
to drink one or two swallows ata time, and 
wait between them long enough for it to be- 
come warmed alittle in the stomach before 
taking another. ‘ 

When the weather is very sultry I have of- 
ten found that a bow! of boiled rice and milk 
two or three hours after having eaten a regular 
meal would quench thirst more effectually than 
anything else. Sometimes we have been ac- 
customed to make barley coffee to carry into 
the field, and a cupful or two of this, with pie 
and cake, at the middle of the forenoon or 
afternoon, will give laborers new strength, and 
enable them to endure the heat much better 
than all the popbeer or other stimulating bev- 
erages that can be produced. Laborers are 
often very thirsty because there is no food in 
their stomachs ; and if farmers would practice 
giving their workmen a little food about the 
middle of the forenoon and afternoon, instead 
of such vast quantities of drink, which tends to 


stimulate and produce thirst more than to ° 


quench it, they would soon learn that their la- 
borers would be able to perform much more 
work, and with far less inconvenience. One 
of the best kiods of food in the world for 
quenching thirst in hot weather is a Graham 
cracker or two, sweetened a little for some per- 
sons, with a tumbler of milk. 

The food that we eat has far more influence 
in enabling us to endure the heat than we are 
accustomed to suppose. A good crust of bread 
will quench the thirst of some people better 
than any other substance, either solid or liquid. 

I would not recommend a crust of bread, 
boiled rice, pie or cake, or any other nourish- 
ment oftener than once between regular meals, 
because if a little nourishment be taken very 
often, the energies of the stomach will be very 
much weakened and indigestion will ensue. 

When a person is perspiring profusely, and 
is very thirsty, he should dash a little water on 
his hands and bathe his temples, and hold 8 
little water in his mouth, and sprinkle his gar- 
ments well with it, and treat his stomach as a 
thing of life, and not as a spacious water-tank 
to a steam-engine. 


‘ 
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MUSINGS AND MEMORIES IN ANIMAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

It is probable that man will never be able 
clearly to distinguish in the lower animals 
where instinct ends, and memory, partial rea- 
soning, and education commence, as guiding 
and directing influences. I remember that 
many years since, a Friend in this city passing 
along the street, beheld two dogs in a quarrel ; 


_ the larger dog had thrown his antagonist down, 


and was evidently preparing to inflict a severe 
Pages ge when in an instant he relinquished 

is hold, ran towards a house with a double 
door, the upper half of which was open, leaped 
over the lower half into the entry and disap- 
peared from sight. The friend was amazed at 
such an act of a dog in the moment of his vic- 
tory, and he stopped and looked into the 
house, seeking for some clew to unravel the 
mystery. Being observed by one of the in- 
habitants, he frankly mentioned what he had 
seen, and his curiosity to know the ‘‘ why and 
the wherefore.” On this, he was invited into the 
back parlor or sitting room, where he saw the 
late conqueror busily engaged in rocking a 
cradle, in which was a sleeping child. The 
person who had invited him in then briefly ex- 
plained the matter. The child being put to 
sleep, it was the dog’s business to rock the 
cradle and keep him so, but he was allowed to 
intermit the rocking when the child seemed to 
be sle.ping soundly. On such occasions he 
would sometimes look out into the street for a 
little recreation, and on that particular time, be 
had seen a dog go by, who, because of some old 
affront, or some present dislike, he concluded 
to quarrel with. He had accordingly sprang 
over the door and was inflicting the chastise- 
ment intended, when the voice of his young 
charge from the cradle recalled him to his 
duty. His love of contest, the sweetness of re- 
venge, the favorable opportunity offered by his 
overthrown enemy under his feet, all were for- 
gotten. He sprang back to his post. 

A more delightful anecdote of a dog is nar- 
rated in the life of Patrick Titler. One of his 
brothers who resided at Aldourie, had an Isle 
of Skye terrier, named Cossack. The dog was 
vety fond of the children of the family, and 


‘ seenied to sympathize with them in their joys 


and in their troubles. One of them playing 
about one day fell on the gravel, and being 
hurt by the fall, commenced crying. ‘This in- 
duced Cossack to endeavor to comfort the child 
by leaping around it and on it, and licking its 
face. These old means of giving pleasure to 
the little one failing to pacify it, he sought for 
some other source of amusement for it. Run- 
ning to a Mountain Ash tree near by, he leaped 
up, seized a branch of red Rowan berries, broke 
it off, and carried it to the child. 

Towards the close of the past spring, being 
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in Chester county, where sheep shearing was in 
progress, an interesting incident occurred. The 
Friend at whose house I was, had a flock of 
sheep of which ten had carried bells. Two or 
three weeks before my visit, a ewe who was 
honored with carrying one of the bells, was ac- 
cidentally killed, leaving a couple of orphan 
lambs, some six or eight weeks old. These 
lambs took no notice of the other sheep whose 
bells were continually sounding around them, 
but on the afternoon of my visit, something in- 
duced the son of my host to take up the bell 
which bad hung round the neck of their 
mother. As soon as they had heard its tingle, 
the lambs were roused into activity, and they 
approached where it was in the hands of the 
young man, and evidently expected to find 
their long lost mother. They seemed to re- 
cognize the peculiar sound of that bell, and as- 
sociated it with the guardian of their infancy. 

Cows sometimes appear to become attached 
to the sound of a bell placed round their necks, 
if they do not feel some degree of pride con- 
nected with it. A recent female traveller of 
the name of Best, in her work entitled 
“Abroad: and How to Live there: A 
Narrative of three years’ residence in Germany 
and Switzerland,” mentions this anecdute as 
having been related to her by a pastor in Swit- 
zerland. ‘‘M. Penchaud told us that the 
finest toned bell is placed on the neck of the 
handsomest cow, and that one day a cow, hav- 
ing lost its ornament, became low spirited and 
dejected, refused her food, and the owner feared 
she would die. Day after day passed in this 
manner, until itwas observedthere was one partic- 
ularpart of the meadow she never quitted. Struck 
with the circumstance, the farmer went there, 
and in a rut discovered the treasure. No sooner 
did he fasten it round her neck, than her whole 
manner changed, her eye was no longer 
dull, she mingled with the herd, ate freely, and 
soon recovered her former beauty.” 

Memory in some animals is evidently very 
strong; yet how far it extends we probably shall 
never know. An anecdote I have recently met 
with, would seem to indicate that in the crow at 
least, it is not perfect. The dead body of some 
kind of an animal lying near a barn, some crows 
busily employed themselves in devouring it 
whenever no man was about that building. If 
they saw any person approach the barn they 
flew away from the carcass, and would not re- 
turn to it, until they had seen that person leave 
it. Some young men desiring to shoot the 
crows, made many unavailing efforts to get into 
the barn unperceived, and remained at times a 
long period in the place, in hopes the crows 
would forget they were there, but all was in 
vain. Reporting the case to their father, he 
said, ‘Crows can remember, but they can’t 
count.” He then advised that three of them 
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shoyld goto the barn together, and that after 


remaining there awhile, two should go away, 
They followed the plan, and on the two leaving, 
the crows immediately returned to their ban- 


quet, and a number of them fell victims to their 


inability to distinguish between two and three. 





Marra Mircuett.—Maria Mitchell, who 


will assume the duties of Professor of Astronomy 
in the Vassar Female College, at ee 
New York, in September, is a daughter of Wil- 


liam Mitchell, formerly of Nantucket, now of 


Lynn, Massachusetts, and her astronomical 
studies have been pursued under all the advan- 
tages which could have been desired. Her disco. 
very of a comet, still known by her name, pro- 
cured her the gift of a gold medal from the King 
of Denmark, and her observations have been 
awarded the highest praise by the savans of Eu- 
rope and the United States. For several years 
past she has had charge of the mathematical cal- 
culations in one department of the Nautical Al- 
manac, and has been also active in the prosecu- 
tion of her studies abroad and at home. Her 
eminent qualifications for the position to which 
she is now assigned, will increase the value of the 
educational opportunities afforded by the munifi- 
cence of the founder of the Vassar College.— 


Press. 





Deatu or Lyp1a H. Siaourney.— Hart- 
ford, Conn., June 11th.—Lydia H. Sigourney, 
the poetess, died here to-day, aged seventy-six 
years. One of the most prominent as well as 
one of the most able and respected among our 
authoresses, Lydia H, Sigourney, has recently 
passed from the life in which her talent and 
power and delicate fancy had made her so great 
a reputation. It is many years since we last 


saw Mrs. Sigourney, and had the pleasure of 


listening to her graceful and pleasant voice, yet 
it scarecly seems more than yesterday, so ac- 
customed had we been to regard her as a posi. 
tive celebrity, without calculating her age or 
reckoning her probable duration, still among 
us. Yet she is now dead—dead in the fulness 
of her years, 76—having barely overrun the al- 
lotted time, and preserved her literary reputa- 
tion untarnished by one of those pure and vir- 
tuous lives which typify the literary character 
in its most blameless and perfect form. 


Pack your cares in as small a space as you 
can, so that you can carry them yourself, and 
not let them annoy others. 





Hardly any thing is given us for ourselves, 
but the public may claim a share with us. But 
of all we call ours, we are most accountable 
to God, and the public, for our estates; in 
this we are but stewards.—Penn. 






————— i LTS 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour ano Meat.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, aud it ie utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $775 a 8. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Gratn.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportation, 
prices are entirely nominal. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
CO BROT 0c coccccconecesecee c6ececccce 60 cts. 





Two insertions. .-.......++++ ° 00 
insertions: -++,..++++++++, 1 20 

For every additional insertion----..-+++++.+++ 40 cts. 

For every additional line or part thereof. .... - 10cts. 


Always payable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1865, 


OOKS FOR SALE:— Journal of Hugh Judge--- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages) price-.---------+ $2.00 
Journal of John Woolman, a few COPIES «+ ee sees cece eeeees 1.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) the 4th volume 
Out Of print. «+++. -eereeeeeye Ce ecerecesecessccecesece 8.00 
History of Delaware nty, Penna., containing interestin 
accounts of early end the settlement of Frie: 
Meetings; with engravings: 580 pages----- «---++e+e90s 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear t es 1.00 
Comly’s Reader,----50 cents. Central School rote. sss 875 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader. -..--..++-..+-- “+ 60 
PUNNIS SII 5 60 as engstcusbessbasonsscccanceseso 15 
Also, Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Race 
Street: and of Friends’ Central Schoul, with large grou 


eee eeee 





of persons, 8 by 10----.- OO Oe ccecccccccescsssscese ooo I 
Sterevrcopic Views of the same.--+---+.--++-++ssecesceceees 60 
Card Size of the above-.-..... COcccccccccccccccs cocccces 25 

610 Emmor Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 


GENTLEMAN AND Wires, or Two Gentlemen. can vbtain a neatly 
turnished second story front room, ana Board, in a Friends’ 
family, with use of bath and gas, at 1603 Summer 8t., Phila. 
610. 624. 3t. pw. mn. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. A Boarpine ScHooL For 
GIRL. 

THE Sprine AND SummeR Tem of this healthfully and beauti- 
fully located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and 
continue in session twelve weeks. For terms of admission and 
other particulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleboro P. 0., Buccs Couuty, Pennsylvania. 

IsRakL J. GRAHAME. Principals. 

4. 1. 13t. 624. Jang P. GRAHAME. } a 
J re still continues his Lanp Agency, for the Society of 

° Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 

Address, J. Tytor, Denton, Md. 

References: —Joseph C. Turnpenny, 10th and Spruce Sts., Phila. 

. Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, - 

J. Jamison, 66 & 68 North Water Street, “ 

63. 12t. 819, pfan. 


ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 15 cts.; Hang- 

ing papers, neatly, 15 cte-; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures. 

HOWELL & Brotsers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil 

Window-Shades and Fixtures; neat gilt Borders, and entirely 

plain, at Jonnston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street be- 
low 11th Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 

513. 12t. 729. Pxnz. 


— M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makasa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 26. 49t. 3.7.66. wax F. 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House ae and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Gvods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli. 
cation. 8. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 
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